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V. Providing for the Civic and Organiza- 
tional Needs of Adolescents 
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Previous issues in this volume of THE HicH SCHOOL JOURNAL 
have dealt with the physical, emotional, and intellectual needs of 
adolescents. Those needs were classified largely on the basis of 
the structure of the individual himself. This issue is the first of 
several which start from consideration of the structure of the society 
as it will affect the individual. In addition to the organizational 
problems which the individual must face in belonging to a society 


which was already in existence before he arrived on the scene, he 
will also face problems in the fields of economics, recreation, and 
ethics. Indeed he is already facing those problems long before he 
becomes an adolescent. His changing status in the society will 
change the nature of the problems somewhat but only in degree. 
How well he will solve them is largely dependent on the day to 
day adjustments he makes as an adolescent. 

The articles in this issue of the JOURNAL stress the nature of the 
adjustment of the adolescent to the society as a whole. Neverthe- 
less the really important adjustments come in his adjustment to the 
smaller units of which he is now a part. His understanding and 
acceptance of his role in his family is important for his later accept- 
ance of his role in a new family relationship. His understanding 
of the responsibilities of friendship with others of his peer group is 
the basis for later adjustment to other peer groups. His present 
relationship to governmental responsibility and authority is the 
starting place for acceptance of larger responsibility.—SMH. 
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Problems of Adolescents Arising from Their 
Participation in Social Organizations 


SAMUEL M. HOLTON 
University of North Carolina 


K* 


ROM time to time men have tried to speculate as to what life 

would be like on a dessert isle. The speculation is fascinating 
and not altogether profitless. It affords us a chance to see the bene- 
fits of social organizations and, perhaps, to appreciate better the 
society in which we live. If we lived alone, even in a tropical 
garden, most of our time would be consumed in the problems of 
subsistence. The advantages of living in social groups are legion. 
The menial tasks of everyday subsistence are replaced by the prob- 
lem of cooperating with one another to produce those things which 
we could not produce alone. 

Society is made up of many organized and unorganized groups 
of individuals. Some of these groups are relatively stable for ex- 
ample, the home, the church, and governmental organizations. 
Others are much less stable, including such groups as the neighbor- 
hood gang, the school homeroom, the scout troop, or the high school 
fraternity. The more stable organizations existed long before any 
modern adolescents arrived on the scene. Less stable ones are being 
constantly reorganized at the impetus of those who belong to them. 

In a democratic society it is assumed that organizations must 
meet the needs of individuals. In essence, an organization is a 
cooperative enterprise in which the skills of individuals are pooled 
for their mutual benefit. This poses a peculiar problem for the 
adolescent. He becomes a member of organizations which he did 
not design. He receives benefits for which he did not ask. He is 
reminded of responsibilities which are not easy to understand. His 
basic problems fall under three heads: first, understanding the 
function of the organizations to which he belongs; secondly, de- 
veloping skill in participating in the work of those organizations; 
and third, maintaining his respect for his own integrity and that of 
his associates. 

The problem of understanding the functions of such social 
organizations as the home, the church, the school, and the civic 
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government is complicated by the fact that these stable organiza- 
tions have been evolved before he was on the scene. He has to be 
briefed on their previous achievements. He has to be taught why they 
are needed for successful community living. Since they are not his 
creatures, he has difficulty in perceiving their importance in his life. 
Nevertheless, if he is to be an effective member he must become 
familiar with the nature of their organization and the quality of 
their ideals. 

It is not enough, however, to understand the functions of social 
organizations. It is necessary also to develop skills in contributing 
to the work of the organization in question. The kind of skill 
which is needed is dependent, of course, on the nature of the or- 
ganization. The skillful member of the family group is not auto- 
matically a skillful participant in the activities of civic government 
or of the church. To a degree, each organization must educate its 
own membership and yet each must also help the adolescent under- 
stand the others. 

Since in a democratic society organization exists for the benefit 
of the individual, each member of a group has a responsibility to 
respect the integrity of other individuals in the group and him- 
self. Institutions long established lose sight of their original func- 
tions. Churches and homes may become despotic when new gener- 
ations arise who “knew not Joseph.” It is easy to become so en- 
grossed in the techniques of efficient organization that we forget 
that efficiency in a democratic society requires maximal benefit to 
the individual members of the group. When we pool our labor we 
express a trust in our fellow man. If we are conscientious citizens 
we must take care that this faith expressed by others is appreciated. 
The larger the organization, the less easy it is for adolescents or 
adults to recognize the individual interests of themselves and their 
fellow citizens. We find it easier to be moral in our family rela- 
tionships than in filling out our income tax. Nevertheless, the same 
basic respect for ourselves and for others is a prerequisite to demo- 
cratic living in all of our social organizations. Cooperation, not 
competition, is the basic law of survival. 

The adolescent is in the process of becoming an effective mem- 
ber of the adult community. He is coming to understand the many 
social relationships which govern civilized society. He should be 
given opportunities to develop skill in participating in each of the 
organizations of which he is a part. He must be encouraged to 
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respect the role and position of other members of the group. The 
way in which he develops as an adolescent in solving the problems 
of the organizations in which he is effective will determine his 
effectiveness as an adult. 


Providing for the Needs of Adolescents 
in Understanding Their Role in 


Community Institutions 


JEAN D. GRAMBs 
Stanford University 
KA 


DULTS are worried about adolescents. Are adolescents wor- 
Avriea about themselves? As we observe the behavior—or antics 
—of youth today we sometimes must face the fact that our culture 
makes it a lot easier to be young than to be old. For many indi- 
viduals it is safer, more comfortable, more protected, and a lot more 
fun to remain adolescent, than to face the worries and responsibili- 
ties—and dullness—of age. 

In order to consider in a significant fashion where youth belong 
in the larger community inevitably means raising the question as 
to who feels they belong anywhere. Typically, we have a stereotype 
of adolescents; they are in-between the generations, neither child nor 
adult, and bound to cause a lot of trouble to their parents. The 
adolescent is going through the throes of growing up, says the cul- 
ture, and this is hard on everyone around. Also, the culture glori- 
fies their youth, the very irresponsibility, emotionality, irrationality 
and hyperactivity that so baffles and irritates adults. It is so much 
better—says the culture—to be young than anything else. Adver- 
tisers sell their wares by claiming that, using this or that product, 
“no one could tell which one was the daughter” of two lovely 
women, and, “no one would think you were a grandmother” if 
you use still another product to retain the bloom of youth. In 
light of such propaganda, youth today are more of a problem to 
the adults who are imitating them than to themselves. Youth, too, 
has been convinced that being young is better than anything else. 

Thus, for us to talk about community understandings needed 
by youth is actually to talk about how we, as adults, view the needs 
of society in terms of producing generations that have a sense of 
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community responsibility and skill in community participation. 
The average adult in today’s community has very uncomplimen- 
tary thoughts about the coming generation: 

“These young people today certainly don’t show much interest 
in public affairs.” 

“Isn’t there something constructive these adolescents could do?” 

“Why don’t they join some of these youth groups that we have in 
town?” Community opinion in general is that young people for 
some reason or other are being very difficult. 

Now community opinion is made up of many factors. Most of 
the people of the adult community have opinions that emanate from 
their role as parents, future parents, or ex-parents. These same 
persons have opinions that derive from their functions in the com- 
munity, their educational background, and past public experiences. 
In terms of attitudes and expectations of adolescents we find that 
the parental and public roles have mutually antagonistic opinions. 
As one is raising, has raised, or will raise an adolescent, the indi- 
vidual recognizes the real limits of parental authority, is aware of 
the crises of irresponsibility and independence provoked by the 
adolescent in the family, and is keenly aware of the vast difficulty 
of bridging the gap between the real world of the adolescent and 
that of the adult. 

But in the public life of the community the individual may 
easily revert to attitudes that come more from tradition and hope 
for the future than what exists in actual fact today. It is then that 
the attitude is expressed regarding lack of adolescent interest in 
community affairs, and a wish that somehow young people could 
take some responsible role in the world around them. It is at 
such moments that schemes are proposed regarding adolescent repre- 
sentatives in the major community institutions and organizations, 
forgetting that, as a parent, the individual has found young people 
exasperating and, in fact, impossible to work with! It is for this 
reason, in part, that community programs to develop greater under- 
standing and sense of responsibility in young people have so often 
been failures. It is important to look clearly at what young people 
themselves might want, and then suggest a realistic program for 
the community that would reconcile the public and the parental 
attitudes and feelings about adolescents. 

Let us look, then, at what the adolescents themselves might most 
probably ask in terms of understanding and participating in com- 
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munity institutions. The following items are suggestive, rather 
than exhaustive—actually we can only guess at what adolescents 
really want: 


1. A chance to be taken seriously. The young people have many ideas, and 
with any kind of attentive guidance can think clearly, realistically, and con- 
structively, particularly about the part of the world they know best—their 
school and neighborhood and themselves. 

2. An opportunity to understand the interrelations among community enter- 
prises. The mere fact that the community is an unmanageable concept—a 
welter of organizations, individuals, programs and money raising drives—is very 
frustrating to the adolescent. He does not know his way among the network 
of organizations and institutions in his own home town, much less any other 
community. He feels bewildered and confused by the many groups that make 
up the community; no wonder he takes no active interest in their programs 
or problems. 

3. An opportunity to participate in organizations under the direction of his 
peers, not adults. Most adolescents want to exercise self-direction and experience 
the full flavor of responsibility. Few adolescents get any such opportunity in 
today’s organizational structures. 

4. A chance to check reality. The contradictions of our culture—negative 
attitude towards divorce yet a rising divorce rate; a moral rejection of drinking, 
yet high pressure advertising to promote drinking—these and many others are 
becoming strikingly apparent to the growing youth. He would like very 
much to find out what is the right way to think about such things, not in 
terms of words, but in terms of people and of institutions. 

5. An opportunity to develop a concept of citizenship that will make adult- 
hood a worthwhile goal. Many adults are apathetic towards citizenship because 
they see it manifest only in voting, and realize that in the vastness of our 
affairs today a single vote is very small indeed. But citizenship that is really 
vital for the survival of democracy involves extensive community participation 
and contribution. This view of citizenship is needed by the adolescent. 

6. An acceptance, through understanding, of the limits that society places on 
individual impulses and desires. By governing himself in school and other 
organizations, by close relationship with the law and the courts, the young 
person can learn that the ordering of lives in the community is essential to 
the survival of the individual. The institutions of control are too often viewed 
as enemies by the adolescent with a resultant lack of acceptance of law and 
order as an adult. 

7. A chance to use their energy constructively. Our young people are tre- 
mendously healthy and vigorous. They want to keep active. If they have 
nothing constructive to do, they will race around in hot-rods at great risk to 
everyone. Service to others is preached as an ideal; the real opportunity if 
provided for adolescents would be accepted gratefully. 


The preceding list suggests those things about adolescents and 
about the world as they view it that have important implications for 
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any program we may devise to acquaint them with community in- 
stitutions. Let us now look at the problem from the point of view 
of the adult and adult organizations and institutions and see where 
a place for adolescents might be found: 


1. Community institutional programs affect youth in many ways. Where 
they do, the young people themselves can tell us best what their needs and 
reactions are to such programs. In recreation, for instance, a youth committee 
can well serve as a sounding board for recreational policies, and can channel 
to the adult directors the feelings, reactions, and attitudes of young people. 

2. Many community institutions and organizations have service projects, 
or need information about community life. These involve considerable leg- 
work. Young people can well be involved in this sort of activity. Door-bell 
ringing for soliciting contributions or doing an opinion study, or gathering 
school population statistics is a job admirably suited to the energy and talents 
of youth. Any community enterprise can be aided by research about the com- 
munity which takes more time than any professional can command; but adoles- 
cents have the time. Through such use of young people the purposes and 
programs of the organizations become meaningful and important. 

3. Law enforcement directly involves young people. Most contacts between 
youth and police are unpleasant for both. By involving adolescents in con- 
tinuous community-wide educational programs on law enforcement, in coopera- 
tion with the police, the young people would gain a sympathetic and under- 
standing view of the function of law and order. 

4. Adolescents are not always in trouble. Extensive rewarding of young 
people for positive, constructive, and mature activities would contribute towards 
creating an atmosphere on the part of both adults and youth that says adoles- 
cents, too, are valuable. The local newspaper and radio station should check 
the ratio of positive vs. negative reports about adolescents. 

5. In the world of work the adolescent is noticeably missing. Or the jobs 
he does get lack any inducement to learn responsibility or skill. Apprentice 
programs—either paid or unpaid—in community service organizations and insti- 
tutions, could well be developed to give all youth a sense of the real world of 
work, 

The above suggested community programs that involve those 
areas where community institutions affect or can influence young 
people are those that seem most likely to meet the needs of adoles- 
cents outlined previously. But to implement such a program sug- 
gests further problems: 

1. Can and will adult organizations and institutions find legitimate appren- 
tice roles for young people, at the program and policy making level as well as 
at the work level? Can adults, no matter how willing, really work cooperatively 
with youth, or should the roles be kept clear and distinct, providing there is a 
genuine function for both? 


2. Can present youth serving organizations shift program emphases and in- 
volve young people at the planning level, and thus retain more adolescents in 
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those programs already set up to give them, on paper, experiences in self- 
direction? 

8. Are new agencies needed for junior youth groups, paralleling adult groups, 
to channel the interests and energies of youth? Should these be in the nature 
of youth auxiliaries, or an expansion of the concept of the teen-center, but to 
include broader service, intellectual and avocational activities? 

4. Is the school willing—and able—to expand its concept of education in com- 
munity living in order to give young people the chance to see at first hand 
the working of community institutions, and to check reality by using the com- 
munity as a laboratory for learning? 


SUMMARY 


In this brief paper we have attempted to point out some of the 
elements in community living that make it difficult for the com- 
munity to meet the needs of young people in terms of understand- 
ing community institutions. The adult world presents the adoles- 
cent with contradictory needs and expectations. It is suggested 
that adolescents need information about the real community and its 
functioning, and a chance to feel useful and responsible. It is also 
suggested that there are possibilities for incorporating young people 
in the on-going activities of community institutions as a way of 
meeting the needs of young people in this area. But some un- 
resolved issues will have to be faced. Here lies the task! 
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Teaching Democratic Skills and Attitudes 


J. CLYDE JOHNSON 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering 


KX 


OMMUNISM! What a complex pattern of emotional re- 
Ca this word calls forth! Does communism really threaten 
the American way of life? Have we cause for alarm? The answers 
to the two questions above depend largely on our answer to this 
question: Are we making democracy work? 

To make democracy work is everyone’s task, participating as 
individuals and as members of groups. The schools play a role. 
Much attention has been paid recently to the possibilities of pro- 
moting democracy through formal and informal school activities. 
This, of course, is richly deserved recognition of the fact that our 
schools are important formative agencies. It is believed that our 
schools hold the key to the question: “Can we continue to make 
democracy work?” 

Evidently teaching democracy merits the careful consideration 
and planning of every teacher; and it might be added, no person or 
group of persons can impose a plan for teaching democracy that 
will be applicable in its entirety to every situation. This article, 
therefore, can serve no higher purpose than the initiation of your 
own thinking and planning in regard to the more effective teaching 
of democracy. 

Shall we plan a “course” in democracy which the pupil is re- 
quired to attend? No! The skills, attitudes and beliefs which are 
necessary for effective citizenship in a democracy cannot be learned 
by devoting one hour per school day to such attributes. Democracy 
is a way of life and cannot be learned apart from living. The 
whole school program must be examined with the point of view 
as to what each part contributes to learning democracy. “What the 
student learns in his history course, economics course, civics course, 
biology course, arithmetic course, and reading class must be con- 
sistent with the over-all objectives of inculcating democratic belief 
and attitudes.”* And, it might be added, course content is not 
the determining factor in “what the student learns” about democ- 


* Krech, D. and Crutchfield, R. S. Theory -~ teamed of Social Psychology, New 
York: McGraw- Hill Company, "Inc. (1948). P, 
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racy. The crucial factor is the extent to which the learning situa- 
tion, structured by pupils and teacher, is a democratic situation. 
Authoritarian schools teach authoritarianism; democratic schools 
teach democracy. Democracy does not imply a “laissez-faire” 
arrangement in which pupils do as they please. Chaos is not 
democracy! 

Let us consider some of the skills and attitudes that are essential 
for effective citizenship in a democracy. A list is in order here: 
(1) self-reliance, (2) an attitude which will mean that discrimination 
is not to be tolerated, (3) a wholesome regard for the rights and 
needs of others, (4) respect for and recognition of those granted 
authority, (5) willingness and ability to work with others, (6) 
appreciation of democracy’s rich historical heritage, (7) an under- 
standing as to what democracy means, (8) recognition of the im- 
portance of the individual’s role in a democracy, (9) ability to 
act in accord with majority opinion but with due respect for 
minority rights, (10) patriotism, (11) an achievement of reasonable 
conformity to group demands, and (12) the willingness to work 
diligently for evolutionary change rather than revolutionary change. 
Here you have an even dozen prerequisites to effective citizenship in 
a democracy. These skills and attitudes must be learned, and prin- 
ciples of learning are just as important here as in any case. Edu- 
cating for skills and attitudes of democracy does not involve merely 
the memorization of ideologies and concepts. The individual must 
discover that these skills and attitudes result in a measure of satis- 
fyingness that their opposites cannot afford. This coupled with the 
opportunities for adequate practice will mean efficient learning. 
Teachers, working together and with pupils in a democratic at- 
mosphere, can structure the school program so that these two con- 
ditions are present. 
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‘TEACHING SELF-RELIANCE 


Democracy demands independence of action. The citizen must 
take independent steps—make independent decisions. Too often 
the demagogue finds it easy to sway his listeners through emotional 
appeal. His emotional appeal is directed toward our fears and 
prejudices; for instance: white supremacy, communism, or religion 
might be used to make the real issues obscure. We have no right to 
expect adults to make independent decisions if they have never 
learned self-reliance. Learning independence begins very early in 
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life and develops slowly as independent actions bring the rewards 
the individual is seeking. The pupil often finds that, in the school 
situation, decision making is not necessary; in fact, he finds that 
most decisions have been made for him. He has no part in making 
the rules and regulations although he is supposed to abide by these 
regulations and rules. His assignments are all carefully planned 
by his teachers. It is no wonder that the high school pupil learns 
to strive for minimum achievements—just enough work to appease 
the teacher. The high school pupil can make valuable contri- 
butions to the school program; but, of even more importance is the 
fact that in so doing he:has a chance to learn self-reliance. 

Giving students responsibilities as to making decisions and plan- 
ning action will mean that some errors are going to be made, more 
errors, probably, than would be the case if the teacher shouldered 
the whole responsibility. Is this bad? No, often the best learning 
situation is one in which individuals, after adequate protection is 
provided, are allowed to make errors. Knowledge of errors plus 
correction of errors provide the best possibility that such errors will 
not be repeated in the future. 


TEACHING AN ATTITUDE WHICH WILL MEAN THAT 
DIsCRIMINATION Is NOT TO BE TOLERATED 


Wherever discrimination exists democracy is endangered; so, 
from a selfish point of view, we must learn to abhor any discrimina- 
tion. Some would have us believe that the only discrimination worthy 
of consideration is racial discrimination. This is an unfortunate 
attitude. A racial barrier is not a prerequisite for discrimination. 
There are unfortunate and unnecessary discriminations because of 
differences in intelligence, differences in socio-economic status, 
differences in religious practices and beliefs, differences in nation- 
ality, and racial differences. Let us teach our youth to fight against 
all rather than to emphasize one as a defense for feelings of guilt 
because unfair advantages exist on every hand. 

Discrimination is not used as frequently when an attitude of 
equality affords gains that could not be achieved if discrimination 
continued. Thus, when the boy from “across the tracks” means 
the difference between a winning football season and a losing foot- 
ball season discrimination is not present. Through the intelligent 
use of leadership it is often possible to make an attitude of equality 
rather than discrimination the “social entrance ticket.” 
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Fears and feelings of inadequacy are often basic causal factors 
in discrimination; that is, the person guilty of discriminating against 
another is attempting to defend self because of feelings of inade- 
quacy and because of fears. As teachers, we use fear as a means 
of motivation. Other types of motivation can be used and are 
usually more effective and certainly not as dangerous. If we can 
make high school youngsters feel more adequate and less afraid, 
then we begin to attack discrimination and prejudice at its roots. 

To eliminate the causes, to make equality more satisfying than 
discrimination, to eliminate existing examples of discrimination 
seem to be the answers. Verbal appeal or “preaching” will not be 
of much value. 


‘TEACHING A WHOLESOME REGARD FOR THE 
RIGHTS AND NEEDS OF OTHERS 


It was award night at a Y.M.C.A. Fifty boys were to receive recog- 
nition for progress made during summer swimming classes. The 
award presentation was to be followed by movies and, after the 
movies, refreshments. Most of the boys had arrived ten or fifteen 
minutes early and by the time the program was supposed to begin 
they were quite a noisy group. The instructor made three attempts 
to establish order so that the presentation of the awards could 
begin. He failed utterly. He decided to do nothing further until 
the group became orderly, probably the best decision under the 
circumstances. In about ten minutes some of the boys began to be 
impatient because the program had not begun. These boys began 
trying to get the boys near them to be more orderly. Order was 
restored only after each boy recognized that the program was not 
going to begin until all was quiet. The instructor let them remain 
quiet for about three minutes before he said, “Boys, we have wasted 
thirty minutes. Are you having more fun doing what you please 
rather than going on with the program?” A few yelled, “Yes!” 
But a majority of the group was in favor of proceeding with the 
program. Again the instructor spoke, “So far this has been a very 
unpleasant experience for most of us. I would like to appoint a 
committee of five to make a study of this situation and make a 
report at our next meeting as to suggestions as to the prevention 
of this experience in the future.” The committee was appointed 
and the entire program followed with only an occasional outburst 
of disorder. The boys were beginning to learn that an adequate 
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concern for others affords a more satisfying experience for self. 
Such learning is impossible if the instructor or teacher is an autocrat. 
In an autocratic situation the most satisfying responses will be 
hostility and aggression or meek submissiveness, neither of which 
is desirable. 

If the school is a democratic school, pupils have a better chance 
to learn that observing the rights of others gives the best assurance 
that their own rights will be respected. They learn that some laws 
are necessary and that a representative group must be granted the 
authority to make and enforce those laws. 


RECOGNITION OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN A DEMOCRACY 


Democracy differs more significantly from totalitarian ideologies 
in this respect than in any others. The best way to teach the im- 
portance of the individual is to practice the importance of the 
individual. Teachers must be so concerned about individual differ- 
ences that every pupil experiences success and recognition. Em- 
phasize the value of difference. 

In The Human Comedy Saroyan reports a statement of the 
sentiments of an old maid school teacher expressed to her “prize” 
pupil. This statement might well be the credo for any teacher 
in a democratic society. 


In a democratic state every man is the equal of every other man up to the 
point of exertion, and after that every man is free to exert himself to do good 
or not, to grow nobly or foolishly, as he wishes. I am eager for my boys and 
girls to exert themselves to do good and to grow nobly. What my children 
appear to be on the surface is no matter to me. I am fooled neither by gra- 
cious manner nor by bad manners. I am interested in what is truly beneath 
each kind of manners. Whether one of my children is rich or poor, Catholic 
or Protestant or Jew, white or black or yellow, brilliant or slow, genius or 
simple-minded, is no matter to me—if there is humanity in him—if he has a 
heart—if he loves truth and honor—if he respects his inferiors and loves his 
superiors. If the children of my classroom are human, I do not want them to 
be alike in their manner of being human. If they are not corrupt, it does not 
matter to me how they differ from one another. I want each of my children 
to be himself. I don’t want you, Homer, to be like somebody else just to 
please me or to make my work easier. I would soon be weary of a classroom 
full of perfect little ladies and gentlemen. I want my children to be people— 
each one separate—each one special—each one a pleasant and exciting variation 
of all the others. 


In presenting these examples as to how democratic skills and 
attitudes might be taught, several points have been emphasized. 
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(1) Democracy is learned in every school activity—clubs, athletics, 
student government, play—all of these activities and others; how- 
ever, day to day class activities are most important of all. Pro- 
cedures and methods used by the teacher, even the teacher's atti- 
tudes are of crucial importance. The psychological atmosphere 
of the class can be a relaxed, good-humored, democratic atmosphere. 
(2) The environment must be such, in all activities, that democratic 
action results in rewards that undemocratic action cannot bring. 
(3) Pupils must have opportunities to practice or exercise demo- 
cratic skills. (4) A democratic environment is the best environ- 
ment for learning democracy. 

In closing it will be good for the reader to consider the quota- 
tion below. 


Democratic procedure is not a “fad” of progressive educators; it is the 
psychological environment which best develops friendliness, cooperation, initia- 
tive, responsibility, objective attitudes, and the essential skills upon which demo- 
cratic government must depend. Autocracy may look like the simple way of 
“getting results” at the moment, but the evidence is indisputable that it sets 
up tensions which find expression in either submission or attempts at domina- 
tion, in acts of subservience or aggression, and in self-centered efforts to get 
attention. The teacher who uses autocratic control for the sake of temporary 
gains runs the risk of setting up barriers which make cooperation difficult not 
only between himself and youth, but between one child and another. In the 
light of this evidence it is inconceivable that any teacher or parent, or youth 
leader, or government official who genuinely seeks democratic goals, will find it 
“too much trouble” to use the instrument of democratic, cooperative planning. 

There is only one way in which democracy is to be saved. That is not the 
flinging of a challenge into the teeth of the armies of the world. It is the less 
dramatic but more effective procedure of adoption of day-by-day methods of 
democratic work. We are to learn to plan together so the resulting plan is 
better than any one of us or any small group of us could have done alone. 
We are to learn to work together so that everyone develops a sense of belonging, 
and is the more free to be himself because he is more truly accepted by the 
group. We are to evaluate results cooperatively, so that together we may find out 
how to do better next time. The worth of democracy is not demonstrated only by 
appeal to the Founding Fathers. The merit of democratic human relations in 
our classrooms may be discovered anew each day.* 


* Watson, Goodwin. What are the Effects of a Democratic Atmosphere on Children? 
Progressive Education Magazine, May, 1940. 
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HE writer has assumed no easy task in attempting to sug- 

gest an approach to the civic needs of adolescents, for this 
problem has been of great concern to educators for centuries. Every 
educator attempts to meet these needs in some fashion and they 
are included on every list of the basic purposes of education. In 
fact, it has been said that probably the main reason for establish- 
ing and continuing the free public school system is the developing 
of good citizens. The apathy of our citizenry to civic responsibili- 
ties points up clearly the need for developing new approaches to 
the problem. 

To be sure, teachers throughout our country are doing effective 
work in meeting civic needs of adolescents, but, as is the usual case 
with good educational practices, the diffusion of these effective 
techniques has not been too widespread. There is probably enough 
“know-how” now in existence about this problem that, used ex- 
tensively, would bring about a marked difference in adolescent be- 
havior in a much shorter time than has heretofore been seen. The 
purpose of this article is to acquaint the reader with one technique 
now being used in certain selected schools throughout the country. 

The problem here is not to identify the civic needs of adolescents 
and so the writer is quite arbitrarily assuming that there is a broad 
group of needs (intellectual, emotional, or psychological, ex- 
pressed or unexpressed) surrounding the training of adolescents for 
active, responsible citizenship. Any suggested approach to meeting 
these needs must be aimed at providing the adolescent with the 
necessary knowledge, attitudes, and skills, to the end that he will 
become an active participant in civic affairs, and one who lives, 
defends, and cherishes the American way of life. 

The problem thus becomes one of determining: (1) What is it 
that a good citizen does? (2) What knowledge, attitudes and skills 
should the good citizen possess; and (3) How do you teach this in 
such a way as to establish it meaningfully and habitually in the lives 
of adolescents? 
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Wuat Dogs THE Goon CiT1zEN Do? 


At first thought this seems to be a rather elementary considera- 
tion, but research studies reveal that it is not quite this simple. 
There is little agreement among adolescents or adults on what 
constitutes good citizenship. A recent study made by the Citi- 
zenship Education Project of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, shows that adolescents consider interpersonal relations and 
social conformity as the yardsticks by which the worth of the citizen 
is measured. The derivation of the word citizen implies that it has 
a civic connotation and thus we are concerned with far more than 
just the development of “a good guy.” 

The good citizen participates in civic affairs and in so doing 
he uses and defends the democratic processes. What does this 
mean? Stated simply it means that he studies the problem, gets 
the facts and then disseminates information; he influences others 
by exercising public opinion; he discusses, negotiates, and com- 
promises differences; he works in group or committee activities; he 
accepts delegated responsibility and follows through on the actions 
of representatives of the group. 

The good citizen upholds and defends the basic premises of 
Americanism, which include the following: freedom of the press, 
religion, speech, etc.; freedom from unjust laws; constitutional 
checks on governmental power; right of property; and the privi- 
leges of individual labor and individual enterprise. The good 
citizen does this by using the democratic processes listed above. 

The good citizen regards voting as a duty and he exercises this 
privilege. He accepts public office as a trust and carries out this 
responsibility in the interest of his constituents and the welfare 
of the country as a whole. 

The good citizen obeys laws; participates in civic and govern- 
mental affairs on all levels; accepts military service; keeps informed; 
investigates and understands the tax structure; and works for the 
improvement of legislation when such seems in the public interest. 
The good citizen performs acts of charity, takes pride and interest 
in the community, participates in social organizations, and main- 
tains good interpersonal relations. 


KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDES, AND SKILLS OF THE Goop CITIZEN 


It can be inferred from the above that if the good citizen is 
to act effectively he must have certain knowledge, attitudes, and 
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skills. That is, knowledge to give wisdom to action, attitudes affirm- 
ing democratic principles, and skills to apply desirable knowledge 
and attitudes to problems and issues confronting the individual 
or group. 

The following might be considered essential knowledge for 
the good citizen: 


An understanding of the principles and ideals upon which our government 
and society are based and how they are applied in everyday living; 

A knowledge of the premises of liberty which are set forth in the constitution 
and its amendments and in court decisions which really explain the basic tenets 
of Americanism; 

A knowledge of problems and issues which confront our society and govern- 
ment on all levels; 

A knowledge of propaganda techniques, pressure group activities, and of 
the locus of power in decision making; 

A knowledge and understanding which enables the citizen to see problems 
as a whole and how the individual fits into the scheme of things. 

Essential attitudes of the good citizen are: 

Respect for the principles of freedom; 

Respect for the rights of the individual, the group, minority groups, ma- 
jority opinion, etc. 

Respect for law and order; 

An eagerness to participate, to accept responsibility, and a willingness to 
accept public office. 

Skills required of the good citizen are: 

Ability to work cooperatively and democratively with others to arrive at a 
group decision; 

Ability to be a good follower as well as leadership ability; 

Ability to ferret out information, to act intelligently, and to make one’s 
influence felt; 

Skill in techniques of discussion, negotiation, and compromise; 

Ability to communicate ideas, etc.; 

Skill in selecting group leaders and representatives and in making known to 
them the desires of the group; 

Skill in accepting delegated responsibility and acting in accordance with the 
wishes of the group. 


AN APPROACH 


Adolescents must receive this kind of training in schools to 
equip them with the skills necessary for good citizenship. There 
must be a positive approach to the problem, for such training can- 
not be left to chance. 

Typical programs have been on the moralizing and verbalization 
level. Such methods have been aimed pretty largely at appealing 
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to the emotions of adolescents. To be sure, they have talked about 
the qualities of good citizenship, they may have dealt with prob- 
lems, or have taken an excursion to the Court House, etc., but 
seldom has this gone beyond the level of discussion and observation. 

Some programs have been on the simulating or play-like level. 
Typical of this type is the “Students’ Day” program in which stu- 
dents take over city offices. Such programs, while often stimulating, 
usually fall short of the mark because of the limited number of par- 
ticipants and the unreality of the situation. Rarely will such pro- 
grams get into the inner workings of governmental activities. 

The Citizenship Education Project at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has adopted the Laboratory Practice approach to 
the teaching of citizenship. The Project stresses a factor, con- 
sidered basic, which for the most part is neglected in other citizen- 
ship programs—that citizenship is an active thing and, therefore, 
taught most effectively through action involving the skills of the 
thing being taught. Few educators will argue with this principle. 

If the civic needs of adolescents are to be met, it is believed 
that citizenship programs must provide experiences in which the 
skills of citizenship are used. This must go far beyond mere dis- 
cussing, observing, simulating, or play-like activities; it will include 
serving, working with adults, acceptance of real responsibility for 
solving problems, or assuming full adult responsibility. It must 
be a program whereby study and action are tied together in such a 
way as to result in the attainment of the knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills required of the good citizen. The Laboratory Practice ap- 
proach is directed towards fulfilling this need. The summary that 
follows gives the essentials of this approach. 

It deals with a real situation. Students and teacher using any 
method of planning decide upon consideration of some real school, 
community, or national problem. It is not a make-believe situa- 
tion. The Citizenship Education Project has published a series 
of Laboratory Practice pamphlets which give examples and outline 
procedures for dealing with certain types of real situations. Titles 
of these pamphlets are: 


“Knowing and Serving the School” 
“Participating in School Responsibilities” 
“Student Government and Elections” 
“Discovering the Community” 

“Participating in Political Work and Elections” 
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“Our Government Machinery in Operation” 
“Reporting On and To the Community” 
“Understanding the Economic Community” 

“Science and Community Problems” 

“Citizenship Education and the National Emergency” 


It is focused. That is, it has a tentative time limit so that no 
more will be undertaken than can be carried out in the time 
allotted. 


It has a plot and continuity. The problem is considered as a 
whole and not as a series of unrelated parts. There is a principal 
or key part which must be carried out if the method is to be 
followed. 

Action takes place. In attacking the problem procedures must 
be selected. These will be, gathering information, informing others 
of the findings, influencing others, or taking action or serving. At 
least two of these procedures will be followed in this approach and 
perhaps all four in many cases. Techniques and skills must be 
developed to carry out these procedures. 

Experience is firsthand. In carrying out any of the procedures 
listed above students will get firsthand experience and the locus of 
interest may be far outside the classroom. 


It can be analyzed. It is possible to analyze the level of partici- 
pation on which the students have operated and the democratic 
processes used in carrying out the Laboratory Practices. 

Purpose to learn, not to solve problems. While many problems 
can and will be solved by adolescents using this approach, there 
will be problems they cannot solve. In fact, the Practice may be 
more successful and realistic if this is so, because of the similarity 
to adult problems which remain unsolved. The important con- 
sideration is that skills will be learned in the process of doing 
things whether the problem is solved or unsolved. 

The Laboratory Practice approach, if followed, gives promise 
of meeting the civic needs of adolescents. The Laboratory Prac- 
tices are designed to arouse interest, to exemplify concepts, and to 
develop insights and skills. However, the method can be success- 
ful only insofar as teachers provide the opportunities for adoles- 
cents to practice the skills of citizenship and use the knowledge 
and attitudes gained through study and work with real situations. 
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NE of the basic problems in modern curriculum develop- 

ment is to recognize the relationship which exists between the 
significant and universal aspects of adult living and the experiences 
which may be provided adolescents in public schools. This prob- 
lem, while present in all parts of the curriculum, has unusual im- 
portance in the social studies. An acceptance of this necessary 
relationship between curriculum and life places upon the social 
studies a direct responsibility for whatever adjustments the indi- 
vidual learns to make to problems centered in his relationship 
with other individuals and with groups of all sorts. That this in- 
volves a most important point of focus in the secondary school 
curriculum is apparent. The ultimate strengthening of this rela- 
tionship between social studies teaching and the social needs of the 
individual poses one of the most pressing and difficult problems in 
the entire school curriculum. 

The crux of the problem lies in the fact that while curriculum 
studies have for years identified specific social competencies as the 
primary goals of social education, only a handful of experimental 
high school curricula today can truly be justified in terms of these 
goals. Throughout the country the “subjects” which make up the 
social studies either are remnants of an era in which general edu- 
cation was not accepted as a primary public responsibility, or they 
represent an accretion of ad hoc adjustments to popular contem- 
porary interests. 

While all of the subject areas represent learnings of undoubted 
value, each has been conceived, and is taught, independently of the 
others and with little regard for a logical total pattern of learning 
experience. The content of each has evolved from a process of 
internal expansion, and not from a consideration of its role in the 
student’s long-range need for societal adjustment. Indeed, only 
rarely is a student required to “take” more than two years of any 
kind of social studies. State laws and college entrance requirements 
have tended to require American History and at least one additional 
social studies course, but the typical school does not in practice 
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accept the responsibility for requiring a systematic, planned ex- 
perience in social learning throughout the student’s high school 
attendance. Even where these subjects may individually be quite 
well taught, they make a pattern which relates only incidentally 
to the competencies in social relationships which Americans need. 
Such competencies as those involved in happy family life, in effec- 
tive parenthood, in everyday economic effectiveness, in practical 
ethical behavior, or in effective political citizenship, are neglected 
altogether or are placed in those peripheral, not-quite-respectable 
subjects arranged for pupils whose apparent lack of interest or in- 
telligence makes them unfit for the traditional subjects. 

The anachronism of the present social studies curriculum ex- 
tends even more deeply than to this discrepancy between the de- 
sirable end results and the titles of social studies subjects. It ex- 
tends into the level of teaching methodology. Simple logic dictates 
that the character of the desired social competencies should dictate 
the teaching methods by which they are achieved. Such a relating 
of ends and means would necessitate careful analyses of the signifi- 
cant areas of social performance, it would require careful organiza- 
tion of these elements into psychologically sound scope and sequence 
for learning, and it would require that experiences be provided 
through which boys and girls could hope to achieve the maximum 
possible level of social competence within the limited time available. 

Obviously, such analysis, organization, and ordering of learning 
experience are alien to most of our present social studies courses. 
Only here and there does one find a faculty of social studies teach- 
ers who have taken the first step toward studying cooperatively the 
specific functional goals toward which they propose to work. Even 
more rarely does one find such systematic goal-analysis reflected in 
the day-to-day practices in social studies classrooms. Generally, 
goals are based in the chapter and section headings of the adopted 
textbook; subjects are organized so as to “finish the book”; indi- 
vidual teachers ignore the “content” of other subjects, even within 
the field of the social studies; school principals do little to foster 
cooperative planning within the social studies curriculum; pupils 
identify social studies goals with “covering the material,” “remem- 
bering the important facts,” and “‘passing the exam.” 

It is safe to state that the most urgent needs in this field of the 
curriculum are for a nationwide, long-range shifting of emphasis 
from the traditional social science courses toward courses organized 
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around real needs, the development among social studies teachers 
of the skill of determining cooperatively the specific goals toward 
which they should work, and the use of teaching methods more 
likely to produce the competencies which modern society demands. 

What are the common kinds of societal adjustment which Ameri- 
can youths need to make? Obviously, an answer to this question 
will be conditioned by a number of factors. Differences in social 
values would result in different concepts of needed adjustment. 
Differences in geographic location, in individual student need, or in 
community levels of expectation would influence a determination 
of educational requirements in a specific school location. Further, 
the responsibility of the public school for educating youths toward 
any pattern of societal competence is subject to subjective judg- 
ment, in view of the traditionally accepted educational functions 
of the Church, the home, the youth group, or the business com- 
munity. It is possible, however, to identify the broad areas in 
which the individual is expected to have become competent through 
childhood and adolescence. 

The following is a suggested listing of the essential areas of 
social learning which should represent the scope of the task of 
the social studies: 


I. Integration of the individual in his relationships with the social 
environment: 

A. Understanding of himself—his abilities, his limitations, his 
achievement levels, his characteristic emotional responses, the 
reasons for his responses; 

B. Confidence in himself—reasonable assurance of success within 
the recognized limitations of his abilities and opportunities; 
perspective with which he can view his failures and achieve- 
ments objectively; 

C. Emotional balance—characteristic emotional responses both 
effective for himself and acceptable to his society; effective 
balancing of emotional allegiances and intellectual objec- 
tivity; 

D. Respect for himself—feeling of pride in what he can become; 
respect for his autonomy as an individual person; consciousness 
for the need for integrity in his personality; 

E. Ability to utilize his intellectual and physical resources in the 

continuous improvement of his status with respect to the social 
environment. 
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II. Competence in inter-personal relationships: 

A. Understanding of and respect for other individuals—knowledge 
of human motives as they activate others; ability and intelli- 
gence to accept the need of others for individuality; objec- 
tivity in appraising the opinions and actions of others; 

B. Competence in group membership—ability to understand 
group purposes; ability to subordinate personal purposes to 
desirable group purposes; ability to defend personal status 
against group pressures; ability to contribute effectively to 
group action; 

C. Ability to participate in democratic group processes—under- 
standing of and respect for the implications of the democratic 
concepts for his own actions; ability to contribute effectively 
to the improvement of democratic processes in group actions; 

D. Understanding of and allegiance to the essential ethics in the 
Judo-Christian tradition—characteristic behavior among others 
consistent with these ethical ideas; 

E. Socially effective balance of independence and reliance upon 
others—ability to discern the distinctions between effective in- 
dividuality and eccentricity or anti-social behavior. 

III. Effective membership in American institutional life: 

A. Understanding of and interest in significant aspects of con- 
temporary culture—economic, political, international, aesthetic, 
recreational, religious; 

B. Understanding of and interest in other world cultural patterns 
and their bearing on his country, his people, his way of life, 
his individual status; 

C. Understanding of and respect for the historical streams through 
which contemporary situations have emerged—understanding 
of historic responses of mankind to nature, of man to other 
men; 

D. Feeling of personal identification with the emerging goals of 
American culture—ability to perceive and willingness to re- 
spect the historically held allegiances of his people, ability 
to evaluate cultural ideals and to discriminate between these 
ideals and contemporary and local interests; 

E. Practical competence in participating in essential community 
institutional activity—effective political citizenship, effective 
economic activity, ability to participate in organized religious, 
recreational, aesthetic, and civic activities of his people; 
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F. Ability and willingness to contribute to the development of 
contemporary institutions in the direction of his people’s cul- 
tural ideals. 
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The separation of the three areas suggested in the listing is, of 
course, arbitrary and useful only for sake of study. Actually, the 
competencies listed in one of the areas cannot be developed effec- 
tively except from those in the other two areas. Specifically, “effec- 
tive membership in American institutional relationships.” Further, 
both of these levels of social effectiveness depend upon the “inte- 
gration of the individual,” and represent the media through which 
such integration, or lack of it, must be manifested. 

Although there may be some logic in supposing that the develop- 
ment of social effectiveness must start with the individual, progress 
through his direct relationships with others, and ultimately be 
represented in membership in the larger social, economic and 
political organizations of our society, the three areas cannot be 
taught sequentially. It is thus a mistake to attempt to give ex- 
clusive emphasis in the elementary grades to interpersonal adjust- 
ments, and devote the secondary school subjects wholly to learnings 
“about” American institutional life. The need for help in personal 
adjustment, in small group relationships, as well as in institutional 
participation, is equally present throughout. 

Social studies programs in the secondary school have tended to 
concentrate almost exclusively upon the third of these three areas. 
Generally, they have appeared to assume that the pupil entering 
the secondary school has already been developed into a balanced, 
creative personality, effective in his relationships with his peers and 
with adults, and lacking only in an understanding of the essential 
facts about the political and economic world about him. Move- 
ments on the periphery of the organized curriculum have recognized 
the error of this assumption. The “guidance” movement has 
thrived upon the default of the social studies. “Extra curricular” 
activities have reflected a growing recognition by the pupils them- 
selves of the persistence of needs not satisfied in scheduled courses. 

There are several clear implications for teaching, curriculum 
building, and teacher education contained in this broad concept of 
the whole of the social studies. Such a concept will demand teachers 
with different education. Instead of bringing to the classroom 
an unassimilated smattering of knowledge from the several social 
sciences, they will have had opportunities in‘teacher education to 
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build this knowledge into integrated understandings of social prob- 
lems and of their implications for the individual. If such a con- 
cept is to be implemented, teaching materials must be organized 
around the individual’s problems of social growth, rather than on 
the basis of arbitrary boundaries of the social science disciplines. 
The concept will demand an improvement in curricular planning. 
It will be necessary for experiences in social growth to be directed 
toward acceptable goals, to be planned cooperatively by those re- 
sponsible for directing them, and arranged into a more nearly de- 
fensible pattern throughout the years of secondary education. 


A Bibliography on the Organizational 
and Civic Needs of Adolescents 


WILLINDA SAVAGE 
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Applegate, Melbourne S. Helping Boys in Trouble. New York: 

Association Press, 1950. 124 pp. 

From his background of experience as a boys’ club leader on New York's 
lower East Side and also in his work with the Big Brother movement, Melbourne 
Applegate discusses the layman’s role in the effective treatment of problems of 
maladjusted youth. 


Ayer, Frederick L. and Corman, Bernard R. “High School Stu- 
dents Evaluate Adult Citizens.” Social Education 15:375-376; 
378; December, 1951. 


This study is reported by two participants in the Citizenship Education 
Project. The implications for citizenship education deserve special consideration. 


Billett, Roy O. and Yeo, J. Wendell. Growing Up. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1951. 370 pp. 


Provision is made for self-evaluation and analysis of personal problems in 
this text for teen-agers. 


Burnett, Collins W. “The Retention of Friendships Between High 
School and College.” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision 37:371-374; October, 1951. 

A report is made of six hundred high school students who were studied 


through a five-item sociometric test, with an evaluation at the freshman college 
level to determine the extent of the duration of friendships during this period. 
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Brookover, W. B. “The Implications of Social Class Analysis for 
a Social Theory of Education.” Educational Theory 1:97-105; 
August, 1951. 


Socio-economic aspirations of young people are discussed in relation to the 
re-examination of the function of education. 


Collier, Rex M. and Lawrence, Helen Palmer. “The Adolescent 
Feeling of Psychological Isolation.” Educational Theory 1:106- 
115; August, 1951. 


Some implications are considered on the basis of the group of one hundred 
and sixty-five college age students studied through biographical sketches and ex- 
perience inventories in relation to their early and later childhood. 


DeNood, Neal. “The American Family.” Education 7°:151-157; 
November, 1951. 


The question is raised concerning the limitations of guidance in its attempt 
to solve problems of cultural variation. Attention is given to the impact of 
cultural disorganization on the individual and his family. 


Deutsch, Albert. Our Rejected Children. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1950. 292 pp. 


Both facts and fancies in child crime are seriously considered with reference 
to the nation-wide need for improving services for institutionalized children. 


Eckert, Ralph G. “Why Have Family-Life Education?” California 
Journal of Secondary Education 26:199-201; April, 1951. Same 
cond. The Education Digest 17:25-27; November, 1951. 


Given both the courage and the integrity to help youth face the special 
problems of growing up in American society, school leaders can make a definite 
contribution in the development of codes of behavior. 


Engle, T. L. “A National Survey of the Teaching of Psychology 
in High Schools.” The School Review 59:467-471; November, 
1951. 


This report contains data on current practices in teaching psychology in 
the high schools of this country. 


Erickson, Erik H. Childhood and Society. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1950. 397 pp. 


The social significance of childhood receives the attention of a psychologist- 
psychiatrist who started his psychoanalytic career in Vienna. 


Glueck, Sheldon and Glueck, Eleanor. Unraveling Juvenile De- 
linquency. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 399 pp. 


The Glueck report is an admirable document which should be read by all 
who are concerned about contemporary social problems. 
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Havighurst, Robert J. “A Community Youth Development Plan.” 
The School Review 59:457-466; November, 1951. 


In a community of 45,000, an approach is being made to reach both malad- 
justed young people and the specially gifted. 


Horrocks, John E. The Psychology of Adolescence. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951. 614 pp. 
Psychology is presented in relation to other sciences which deal with human 
growth. Sections especially appropriate for those concerned with the problems 


of adolescents are “The Adolescent and His Relation to Others” and “The 
Adolescent and His Family.” 


Jacobson, Paul B. “Research Shows 12 Major Changes in 50 Years 
of Secondary Education.” The Nation’s Schools 49:38-41; 
January, 1952. 


Citizenship, work experience, expanded guidance programs, extension of 
adult education, and leisure time activities are included in the evaluation of 
changes in the secondary school since 1900. 


Kallen, H. M. “U. M. T. and the Nation’s Schools in the Religion 
of Democracy.” Ethics 62:1-10; October, 1951. 


Historical and philosophical implications of the June enactment of universal 
military training are discussed in light of American thinking about war and 
peace. 


Kirkendall, Lester A. Sex Education As Human Relations. New 
York: Inor Publishing Company, 1951. 351 pp. 


In addition to its value as a text with content, this book contains an excellent 
bibliography of teaching aids. 


Kohn, Hans. “This Generation of College Youth.” The Educa- 
tional Forum 16:65-71; November, 1951. 


Maturity and responsibility of modern youth are described to their advantage 
as compared with the characteristics of the “lost generation” twenty-five years 
ago. 


Kurtz, John J. and Swenson, Esther J. “Factors Related to Over- 
Achievement and Under-Achievement in School.” The School 
Review 59:472-480; November, 1951. 


In a study of test data assembled for forty individuals from each of five levels 
of achievement from grades four through twelve, additional factors are also 
studied. Some of these factors are home conditions, physiological efficiency, 
and personal goals. 
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Lee, Alfred McClung and Lee, Elizabeth Briant. Social Problems 
in America: A Source Book. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1949. 741 pp. 

These readings include summaries and excerpts, documentary reports and 
selected data from scientific reports. The section on social and educational prob- 
lems of youth contains some studies of particular interest to those who teach 
American teen-agers. 


Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
Children and Youth at the Midcentury. Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, Inc., 1950. 170 pp. 
This summary of the fact finding report as presented at the midcentury White 


House conference contains information for those who work with American youth 
in all areas. 


Olson, Willard C. Child Development. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1949. 417 pp. 


A thoughtful discussion of the philosophy and psychology of growth and 
development may be found in this volume. Valuable source materials are 
included. Such studies as those on the prediction of delinquents and the dis- 
cussion on the relation of the individual to his home and community are of 
special interest to those congerned about problems of adolescence. 


Parkhurst, Helen. Exploring the Child’s World. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. 290 pp. 


This book includes some material gathered through an exploration of 
children’s expressions as recorded on 10,000 miles of wire-recording. Children’s 
fears, hopes, ethical codes, and their ideas on parents and teachers are dis- 
cussed by young people. 


Powers, Edwin and Witmer, Helen. An Experiment in the Pre- 
vention of Delinquency. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. 649 pp. 


The Cambridge-Somerville Youth study as presented in this volume includes 
data on three hundred and twenty-five boys in each of the two groups selected 
for treatment for a median period of five years. These boys were carefully 
matched, each group containing the same number of “problem boys” selected 
by teachers and also by a team of experts as “pre-delinquents.” Ages range 
from seven to seventeen. 


Stiles, Lindley J. “Today’s Adolescents Face Problems.” Educa- 
tional Leadership 9:80-84; November, 1951. 


Variations in the leng¢th of the period of adolescence are dependent upon 
cultural and social demands on youth. Current problems of youth in military 


and civilian life account for the urgency in seeking clarity rather than con- 
fusion in ethical values. 
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Woodward, Luther E., “What Is the Role of Parents, the School, 
the Church, and Community Agencies?” Education 72:163-172; 
November, 1951. 


Although this discussion is somewhat brief for the subject, some of the 
responsibilities of parents as family life educators are approached, along with 
the role of the school and other social institutions. 


JOURNAL FEATURES 


Editorial 
KX 


Extracurricular Activities 


It has been fashionable in some circles for a number of years to 
denounce the use of the term “Extra-Curricular Activities.” Other 
terms which recognize the necessity for considering the informal 
activities of the school as important a part of the school program 
as the academic activities have been suggested. Among those used 
are the terms “Co-Curricular Activities” and “Informal Activities.” 
Some schools have recognized the inadequacy of an “activities 
period” and have tried to provide schedule time in some other way. 

Some high school principals are taking advantage of the con- 
fusion to stop making any real provision for any activities except 
those which are either strictly academic or highly spectacular. 
They hide behind the idea that their regular class activities are 
flexible enough to include all of the informal activity which is 
necessary. One of them was heard to say the other day that he 
did not believe in scheduling activities until there was a demand 
for them. The idea that some activities might be worth developing 
a demand did not occur to him. The burden of proof rests with 
the school staff when they say that they are providing a rich high 
school program without systematic provision of time and encourage- 
ment. Most of the high schools in this region are failing miserably. 

S. M. H. 
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Book Review 


KX 


Boys’ Book of Modern Science. S. M. Jennings. Cleveland, The 
World Publishing Company, 1951. 188 pp. $2.75. 


Here is the book that high school science teachers have been 
waiting for. Written in simple non-technical language Boys’ Book 
of Modern Science, which in reality is a well illustrated science 
dictionary, is just the book to hand to the teen-ager who is anxious 
to know “how” and “why.” In an alphabetic arrangement, begin- 
ning with absolute zero, the book covers more than 125 subjects in 
the fields of astronomy, engineering, physics and chemistry. The 
material is up-to-date, authoritative and interestingly presented by 
an author whose previous books for young people on the mysteries 
of science and nature have been best sellers. High school libraries, 
science teachers and parents who need to “keep up” with their 
youngsters will find this book well worth purchasing.—W. M. 
Jenkins. 


Film Notes 
xX 

The organization and civic needs of adolescents may be pro- 
vided for through a variety of rich experiences. However, because 
of the limited time available to the Social Studies teacher, for field 
trips, the 16mm. sound film will be a valuable teaching aid in this 
area. Key films have been correlated with each problem listed 
under this month’s theme. 


A. PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENTS ARISING FROM THEIR 
PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


*GLEN Wakes Up, 11 minutes sound, black and white, Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. Built 
around the story of Glen, a young boy who begins to feel 
that everyone has turned against him, this film is designed to 
teach students the importance of being a good citizen in the 
school, in the community, and in the home. 





~~ 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN SOCIAL CLIMATEs OF Groups (included 
in “Film Notes,” HicH ScHooL JouRNAL, December, 1951). 


B. PROVISION FOR THE FAMILY LIFE NEEDS OF ADOLES- 
CENTS. 


*FAmILy Lire, 10 minutes sound, black and white, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, IIl. 


This film shows how the proper management of schedules, 
finances, responsibilities, and privileges in the home adds to a 
family’s enjoyment of life. 


C. PROVISION FOR THE NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS IN 
UNDERSTANDING THEIR ROLE IN OTHER SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


*MAKING THE Most oF SCHOOL, 10 minutes sound, black and white, 
Coronet Films. 


Showing students the interesting possibilities school can offer 
them is the purpose of this film. It explains how merely keeping up 
with day to day assignments is not nearly as interesting as investi- 
gating opportunities for additional learning and participating in 
class discussions and outside activities. 


ArE You REaApy FOR SERVICE?, a series of fourteen 16mm. sound 
motion pictures, divided into the following four groups: 
Group I. GENERAL ORIENTATION: What It’s All About; Your 

Plans; Service and Citizenship. 

Group II. Your PREPARATION: Starting Now! ; Getting Ready 

Physically; Getting Ready Emotionally; Getting Ready Morally. 

Group III. Mirrary Service: The Nation to Defend; What 

Are the Military Services?; When You Enter Service; Military 

Life and You. 

Group IV. In Focus: Communism; Your Investment in the 

Future; Why You? 

This series of films is designed to orient high school youth of 
draft age to their probable entry into military service. This series 
of films was produced by Coronet Films, Inc. with the advice of the 
National Education Association, American Council on Education, 
United States Office of Education, National Catholic Education 
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Association, National Vocational Guidance Association, and the 
United States Department of Defense. Each film is 10 minutes 
sound, black and white. 


D. PROVISION FOR UNDERSTANDING OF GOVERNMEN- 
TAL ORGANIZATION. 


STATE LEGISLATURE, 22 minutes sound, black and white, Academy 
Films, Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif., Sale or Rent. Filmed 
during a session of a state legislature, this film explains the 
detailed procedure of the legislative branch of our state govern- 
ments in the enactment of a state law. 

Tue Concress; THE PREsIDENCY; THE SUPREME Court (a series of 
three films, 10 minutes each, sound, black and white, March of 
Time Forum Films, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17). These 
films show the functions of the two houses of Congress, the 
Supreme Court, and the Presidency. They explain the relation- 
ship of the Congress to the Supreme Court and to the Presi- 
dency. 

*WE, THE PropLe, 8 minutes sound, black and white, Young 
America Films. 

An orientation film designed to show the various purposes and 
functions of the United Nations Organization. Through the com- 
bined use of live action and selected animated charts, the film de- 
scribes fully the basic functions of the six major divisions of the 
United Nations. 


E. DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC SKILLS. 


*DEMocrACcY; DEsPOTISM; PuBLIC OPINION (a group of three films, 
11 minutes each, sound, black and white, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl.). 


These three films give a penetrating analysis of the true meaning 
of democracy, despotism and public opinion. They stress the 
importance of being able to recognize the signs which characterize 
the prevalence of democracy or despotism in a community and the 
influence of public opinion. 


ae be rented from the Film Library, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 








